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« + » OPINION 


WANTED; A NEW DIMENSION 

As reflected in the contents of this issue, one of the great advantages in 
working for the Ca AE is the feeling of being at the centre of a network 
spreading throughout the whole of Canada and also into the world 
beyond. There is the visitor from Indonesia one day; the arrival of a 
distinguished Jamaican novelist the next; the casual meeting with an 
eminent British social anthropologist and two touring South Africans at 
morning coffee; a letter received from London or Chicago, as if the 
writer were just next door — and the attempt to explain what the Asso- 
ciation does, for the benefit of an Australian and three Indians (one of 
them impressively bearded and turbaned). But this international traffic 
is not one-way, as the following articles demonstrate. Canadians, about 
to go abroad on various educational assignments or returning home 
from the ends of the earth converge, sooner or later, on the CA AE. 

These experiences of Canadians and of Commonwealth citizens are 
particularly valuable, since they have, for us, a familiar flavour not 
always evident in UNESCO publications. Mme Thérése Casgrain, in a 
recent radio broadcast (What my country means to me, Project 59, c BC, 
Monday January 5, 1959) told what it meant to her to travel on a 
Canadian passport, an “open sesame’ of good will to most countries. 
It is a new thought that Canadians — sober, cautious, and colourless as 
our self-image may be — have earned a reputation on international 
assignments of which we can be exceedingly proud. 

Canadians have not been propelled abroad in the same wavy as 
Australians, whose isolated island continent literally forces contact with 
Great Britain and other countries of the Commonwealth and of the 
world. On the whole, we do not tend towards international barnstorm- 
ing, just to see what the world is like. Perhaps it is our stern, pioneering 
inheritance that dictates a useful social motive for a stay abroad. Henry 
James and E. M. Forster, in a more leisurely age, have described in 
their novels what happens to solid Americans or Englishmen when they 
clash with a ‘softer’ culture. Canadian fiction as vet records no similai 


corruption — and certainly not Canadian adult education literature. 
(The characters of James and Forster, it should be noted, usually have 
no professional or business axe to grind). Accounts concentrate on the 
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job in hand, what contribution has been made, what is being done along 
similar lines in the countries visited. Rarely is there a hint, in adult 
education reports at any rate, of what the interlude has done, psycho- 
logically, for the Canadian visitor. 

Yet this is precisely the point, intangible as it may seem, at which 
knowledge is needed most acutely ; not in the context of techniques or 
contact with professional colleagues, who are, in all probability, as inter- 
national in outlook as the educator on loan or on exchange. Often a 
man’s family goes along with him to the new country. His wite or teen- 

aged children could give an altogether different report of the visit. What 
is it like, going to school in another country ? Is it easy to make friends ? 
Where does one buy food and how does one keep house? If one does 
not know the language is social life restricted to the consular or diplo- 
matic circle ? In short, how has the stay changed the family’s inner land- 
scape ? The details that would norm: illy go into letters to friends and 
relatives rarely filter through to the educational documents. Nor do we 
have accounts of how a man’s work on his return to Canada is affected 
by his experience abroad. And yet it cannot help but be seen in a com- 
pletely different light. 

In the United Nations, we have a unique cultural grouping in the 
world’s history, brought about, in part, by the ease of modern trans- 
portation. It is now routine for men and women from a variety of 
nations to share, in a setting strange to most of them, responsibility for 
an educational or technical project directed by a world organization. 
From these experiments we have already gained much useful knowledge. 
The social scientists can even identify stresses and strains inherent in 
working together in this way. But what is lacking is the subjective, 
purely personal reaction to the experience. 

The Ambassadors by Henry James is an example of this kind of 
documentation, no less psychologically valid because it is fiction. An 
average, middle-aged American is sent to Europe on a confidential 
mission by the conventional New England widow on whom he is finan- 
cially Gependent for his livelihood and whom he hopes, eventually, to 
marry. He is to rescue the lady’s son from the Europe he has come to 
love bation than his homeland. The American ‘ambassador’ so ably 
carries out his assignment that he too finds himself, through his im- 
mersion in Europe, with its subtle emphasis upon the relations between 
human beings as more important than money or success. At the end of 
the process, the hero is free to choose between the continents and the 
reader is not told definitely to which his allegiance will be given — if 
to either. The truth underlined by James is the necessity for a complex, 
subjective, and intensely person: al inner development as a prelude to 
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internationalism or any approximation of it. 

Here the abundant material forth-coming from uN Esco, from the 
innumerable technical missions to under-developed countries, is far from 
revealing. In the current pressure to do a job as scientifically and as 
quickly as possible, it is easy, if not mandatory, to rule out the sub- 
jective aspect as irrelevant — if not slightly dangerous. This is the 
particular pitfall of the social scientist, the technical expert and of the 
educator ; one into which the journalist or the novelist is not so likely 
to stray. Yet it is the first group which now has the best opportunity to 
penetrate deeply, for its members work, as it were, in the very warp 
and woof of the foreign country. Is it too much to hope that sometime, 
somewhere, one of these Canadian ‘ambassadors’ will give us a sensitive, 
personal, human record of what it has meant to him to act as a civil 
servant of the world ? 


POSTSCRIPT 
@ We knew when we did it that we were on shaky ground when we 
included a few centres where French is taught in the November issue 
(‘Where Can We Hear French?’ pp. 88-90). It was not meant to be a 
complete listing; but was intended only as an indication of the range of 
activities available ! 

Dr Léon Lortie, Director, Extension Department, University of 
Montreal is the first to take us to task! He writes ; 
*... there is no mention . . . of either our French Summer School or 
of McGill University’s French Summer School . . . These courses have 
been given every vear for the last fifteen years and they are going strong. 


@® We wish to mention that the article entitled Science and the Mass 
Media published in the December issue of Foop For THOUGHT (pp. 118- 


123) was edited and prepared for publication by us from a speech 
given by Dr MacDonald at the ca 4k National Conference last May. 








RENAISSANCE 
IN 
PUERTO RICO 


J. R. Kidd 


What kind of a picture is conveyed by the name Puerto Rico? Is it of 

crazed extremists firing revolvers into the American Senate? Or vicious 

teen-age gang wars in New York? Is it the Puerto Rican Baseball players, 
or rum, — tropical nights, — or tales of wretched misery ? 


LN UNKNOWN COUNTRY 

Few Canadians visit Puerto Rico, and even fewer know much about it. 
lhey may have heard that it has a political relationship to the United 
States, that is roughly comparable to that of dominion status in the 
British Commonwealth. But they are surprised to learn that peoples 
all over the Caribbean and in Latin America too are excited and proud 
of Puerto Rico’s social achievements and look to San Juan as a beacon 
pointing the direction in their own striving for a better life. 

It is good for a Canadian to come to San Juan. This is part of the 
Spanish world and studving the history of its streets, markets, churches, 
and forts, is an excellent corrective to the kind of history we learned 
at school or from Mr Henty, where any British boat was a good match 
for fifty-three Spanish galleons and every Briton was an Admirable 
Colonist and Colonizer but other people somehow lacked this knack. 
By visiting the shores of this great sea one sees that Spanish life and 
culture have caught on and have affected immensely this western 
hemisphere. 

While Spanish wavs still persist, the colonial peoples threw off 
Spanish political control in the eighteenth century. In 1898, American 
forces seized control of Puerto Rico from Spain and it is still an American 
territory. However, this fact did not affect the life of the people very 
much, almost up till World War II. The years of the depression were 
harsh and bitter elsewhere; in Puerto Rico the leading poet counselled 
all men of courage to flee or blow; out their brains, life on the island 
was not supportable. 

Changes since 1940 have been rapid and revolutionary in many 
parts of the world, but nowhere more than in Puerto Rico. A brilliant 
though controversial American Governor, Richard Tugwell, was suc- 
ceeded by a Puerto Rican, Munoz Marino. Under his leadership, there 
has been a rapid succession of daring (most of them successful) economic 
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and social measures. Business men, particularly American business men, 
who remember Munoz Marino’s earlier socialist political speeches and 
his views on independence, may still be hostile; but are likely to treat 
him with respect, if not confidence. There is a magnetic appeal in the 
name Munoz Marino now; it is known and spoken with pride in villages, 
slums, and great estates, on island and mainland south of Florida. Aided 
by funds from Washington, this administration has found ways to entice 
a good many American corporations to build plants in Puerto Rico; it 
has managed a succession of partnerships between private and_ state 
capital; it has cleared slums and built houses; it has spent money on social 
research and can thereby demonstrate substantial savings; it has im- 
proved the lot of farmers; it has waged a campaign against illiteracy 
and ignorance; it has given people pride again. 


A SOCIAL TOOL 

Puerto Rico is no heaven, not vet, anyway. Jerusalem in the Caribbean 
will not be built in a brief two decades. But there is much to see already. 
And for anyone interested in adult education, the process is one of 
intense fascination. Here is a laboratory fer observing many principles 
and techniques of continuing education. One can detect many failures 
and mistakes but still be encouraged by the working out of a great 
social drama. 

When you come, don’t be satisfied to look for adult education enter- 
prises just in the conventional places. The Department of Education has 
a notable program in literacy, perhaps as well convened and thorough 
a campaign against illiteracy as can be found anywhere. In 1940, sixty- 
eight per cent of people could qualify for minimum literacy. Today the 
figure is eighty-four per cent and by 1962 it is expected to be ninety 
per cent. Nor is competence in English alone the goal; bi-lingualism is 
not only approved but is being actively fostered. 

This evening I visited a night school. It was across the square from 
a ueon sign lighting an invitation to the Two Dice Club. In the square 
was a huge television set, maintained by the Parks Department, and 
featuring a professional baseball game. Hawkers of peanuts, beer, and 
soft drinks, tamales, were as active here as at the stadium. But over 
four hundred men, aged twenty to thirty, passed by the gaming clubs, 
the record bars, the televised game, to mount stairs to classrooms and 
lessons in Spanish, English, and commercial subjects. 

But literacy, worthy goal though it is, is but one small phase of 
adult education. At the University of Puerto Rico, the Office of Extension 
Services now combines three activities — one of these is like Manitoba’s 
method of sending professors from the College of Education on weekends 
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to five centres on the island where classes are given to teachers. A second 
is daily college, now offering courses only in business administration, but 
later in any subject requested. The third is the summer school. The 
College of Education is also responsible for home economics, but has 
little or no relationship to agricultural economics, courses or seminars 
offered by professional schools like nursing or by the social science faculty. 
This lack of effective co-ordination seems to the visitor one of the chief 
weaknesses in adult education in Puerto Rico. 


RESEARCH AND CO-OPS 

Like Laval University, the Social Science Faculty brings together various 
disciplines (economics, political science, psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology); has a special section for research (The Social Science 
Research Centre); and also houses such applied social sciences as an 
institute in public administration, school of social work, institute of 
co-operatives, school of business and labour education. Theoretically 
this is a sound approach but it would take more than a brief visit to 
know how satisfactory it is in practice. One reserves judgment about it. 
The educational work of the Institute of Co-operatives and the co- 
operative movement seems to be widespread and thorough. Co-operative 
principles seem to have a strong hold in Puerto Rico — credit unions and 
marketing co-ops flourish and the consumer movement seems much 
stronger relatively than in Canada. Two of the biggest new super- 
markets are co-op. There is a large co-operative housing sub-division 
and many of the university professors live in a beautiful new sub- 
division, the land of which (not the houses) was purchased, cleared, 
landscaped, divided, and surveyed, by the Las Pinas Co-operative. The 
mark of Antigonish is on this movement. As one is introduced as a 
Canadian the comment one always hears is, “The Father of Co-operatives 
in Puerto Rico is Father Joe A. MacDonald.’ Father MacDonald was 
away temporarily but his brother, Ted MacDonald, is at work on the 
island. Perhaps because of this influence, the Institute of Co-operatives 
seems more concerned about co-ordinated adult services, and of sharing 
experiences and opportunities with other educators and social and 
healih workers. All of the other special institutions provide some form 
of professional training as well as short courses for adults. 


THEY LEARN TO LIVE 

Enormous strides have been taken in housing — at many price ranges, 
privately financed, publicly financed, co-operative. In one unique ‘self- 
help’ plan people are being aided to repair, clean up, paint up, and add 
to their present houses. Education of people in how to build and main- 
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tain their homes and how to live together has been the main incentive 
and cementing influence in this program. The well-publicized Economic 
Development Administration is also engaged in many forms of adult 
education. Known as Fomento sometimes as ‘Operation Bootstrap’ this 
authority, along with a planning board, is responsible for many forms of 
economic development accompanied by education. Two examples are the 
classes in community planning given members of local planning boards 
all over Puerto Rico, and trade training given to industrial workers 
whenever a new plant is opened. 

One such enterprise, a pottery shop, is a fine example of sound 
commercial principles, use of some labour-saving devices, and the 
maintenance of high craftsmanship and creativity. The pottery encour- 
ages and has developed many striking modern designs. One senses the 
American influence in these designs, but no attempt has been made to 
slavishly copy ancient designs. Instead, Spanish Indians today are 
creating their own designs. The objective of the pottery is to produce 
inexpensive durable works of art that people will use and live with, 
not seen in a museum or on a mantlepiece. All these fine artist-craftsmen 
are trained right at the pottery; they come with no previous experience. 

Agricultural extension is a flourishing agency, with a staff of well- 
trained field men. One senses, perhaps incorrectly, a tendency on the 
part of these men to be expe wd to go out and solve sulla for people 
and villages, and to rely almost entirely on economic incentives. Quite 
the reverse of this is the approach taken by the Community Education 
Department under Fred Wale. It is Wale’s view that solving problems 
for people is not enough; that they must be helped, patiently and in 
their own time, to choose projects, study them, talk about them, take 
whatever steps they can take, _ for help if and when needed, and 
grow in confidence and skill in working together. In scores of rural 
communities, aided but not eam ited by community education leaders, 
regular meetings are held something like a farm forum or the kitchen 
meetings at Antigonish. There are fine human stories of struggle, growth, 
rehabilitation and many other small triumphs, from these villages. 

Somehow Wale has found the means of bringing creative artists 
into partnership. The resulting posters are splendid in conception and 
finish; the booklets are strong in content, style and design; and the 
films win prizes every year. El Puente, Modesta, and Una Voz en La 
Montana, have all won acclaim in European festivals. Despite their 
Spanish language, they ought to be better known in Canada. In visiting 
this department, one remembers earlier days in the National Film Board 
when artists of many kinds came together, dedicated to bringing great 
ideas to life. 
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The preamble of the law creating the Division of Community 
Education states, “The object is to provide the good hand of our popular 
culture with the tool of a basic education. In practice this will mean 
giving to the community the wish, the tendency, and the way of making 
use of its own aptitudes for the solution of many of its own problems 
of health, education, co-operative social life, through the action of the 
community itself. The community should not be civically unemployed. 
The community can be constantly and usefully employed in its own 
service, in terms of pride and satisfaction for the members thereof.’ 

Make a note to visit Puerto Rico sometime — before too long. 


Dr Kidd is Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education. He has 
recently returned from a lengthy assignment in the British West Indies, 
where he was Consultant to University College of the West Indies, 
Kingston, Jamaica, in developing its extra-mural program throughout 
the Islands. 





Presently employed as Education Director in a T.B. hospital I 
am seeking a challenging opportunity in a wider field of adult 
education. | possess Ontario High School teaching certificates, 
and am completing my M.Ed. degree with special units in adult 
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F. Vernon, Box 158, St. Catharines, Ontario. 
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ITALY GROPES 
TOWARDS 
THE LIGHT 


Eileen Tallman 


The last rays of the evening sun were deepening the red tile roofs as 
Giuseppe M., returning from a long day in the fields below, made the 
laborious climb up the steep hill to his mountain village. Nearing home, 
he quickened his step, but not for weariness or hunger, his every-day 
companions. Within minutes of greeting his family and taking a quick 
wash-up, Giuseppe was on his way again to the ‘Centre’, a dimly-lit 
store converted into a class-room, where along with other farm labourers, 
he edged into a seat and desk a little too small for him. Notebooks and 
pencils were distributed; the greetings and chatter died down; another 
lesson began. Giuseppe was learning to read and write. 

Giuseppe is one of many, many thousands of men and women, young 
and old, who began by learning their ABC’s in tiny, isolated Italian 
villages, and ended by discovering for the first time how democratic 
co-operation can better their communities, through the help of the 
National Union to Combat Illiteracy, or as it is known by its 
Italian initials — UNLA (L’Unione Nasianalis per la Lotta contro 
l’Analphabetismo). 


ORIGINS OF UNLA 

Inspired by the will to try a direct attack on illiteracy as a first step in 
raising so. ial well being, particularly in the ‘forgotten’ south, UNL A was 
founded in 1947 in Rome by a group of forward-looking citizens, mainly 
teachers and social workers. The problem before them was of formidable 
proportions. The 1951 census revealed that of a population of some forty- 
five millions, 12.9 percent were illiterate. In Calabria, the most southern 
region in Italy, this percentage soared to 31.8 per cent and to 24 per 
cent in Sicily and Sardinia. And these figures exclude children who left 
school after two or three years to work in the fields and are now semi- 
illiterates. 

From the first modest project started in 1949 at Roggiana Gravina 
in Calabria, UNLA has now established fifty Adult Education Centres, 
all but four in the south and the islands. Since uNLa is both a non- 
political and lay organization, quite unusual in Italy, it has had to depend 
from the start on very limited funds and a great deal of voluntary effort. 
Help has come from such sources as the Ford Foundation, the American 
Friends Service Committee and Swiss Aid for Europe. The fact that 
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files at the Rome headquarters contain over 600 requests from com- 
munities for a Centre reflects UN La’s limited means in relation to the 
need, but also pays tribute to the effectiveness of its work so far. 

To start a Centre, UN LA relies on enlisting the co-operation of local 
village leaders, not only because sending in staff is financially impossible, 
but also because drawing peasants to the Centre depends on breaking 
down suspicions and diffidence, more easily done by those they know. 
Before a Centre is opened, there are full consultations between UNLA 
representatives and the local mayor, doctor, priest, lawyer, and _par- 
ticularly the school teachers, in order to have their co-operation. 


THREE STAGES TO MATURITY 

According to Dr Anna Lorenzetto, vice-president and active head of 
UNLA (who for ten years bore the brunt of its activities on top of a 
full-time teaching job), an Adult Education Centre passes through three 
phases. Initiallv, the Centre is run by a Director, usually the local school- 
teacher, and assistants from the professional group mentioned above. 
Classes are held for illiterates and to enable people to complete their 
elementary school examinations. UNLA provides the Centre with a 
library of some 300 books and a radio. Then, classes are opened to 
townspeople generally, on both practical and cultural subjects, encour- 
aging the students, or “Centristi’ as they are called, to enter into dis- 
cussions and help to plan the program. Manual workshops are frequently 
added in carpentry or mechanics, and for women, in sewing and em- 
broidering. Finally, the Centristi are ready to take on democratic ad- 
ministration of the Centre themselves, holding annual elections for 
officers, and to translate their experiences of coming together into pro- 
jects for the community. Those who have frequented the Centre for 
three years form ‘autonomous groups’ with the purpose of ‘building 
a bridge’ between the Centre and the community through projects which 
may range from brightening up homes for fellow citizens with an oilcloth 
cover for the table, a piece of linoleum on the floor, a curtain to separate 
sleeping quarters for boys and girls in the family, to more ambitious ones 
such as donating their labour to build a road. 


VISITS IN CALABRIA 

Last June I welcomed the opportunity of accompanying Miss Louise 
Wood, who represents the American Friends Service Committee in Italy 
and works closely with UNLA, on a visit to six Centres in Calabria. 
Only by such first-hand visits could one appreciate how much the Centres 
mean in the lives of the people in these impoverished little villages — so 
blessed with beautiful natural surroundings, so picturesque from a dis- 
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tance, but so depressing when inadequate housing, streets, and general 
amenities are seen at close range. Unemployment, which still plagues 
Italy, is especially severe in the south, where the farm day labourers 
are lucky to find three months’ work in the year. Under these conditions, 
the Centres are a ray of light in an otherwise drab and almost hopeless 
existence, and in every Centre we found enthusiastic people, keenly 
interested in discussing their program and future plans. 
shall never forget the faces of these people in the classes we 

visited. The weatherbeaten, lined faces of the older group had a simple 
dignity; the vounger ones, the classical beauty of Italian features, gentle, 
clear-eyed, vivacious. Neither poverty nor centuries of feudal conditions 
had written bitterness or brutality on them. These were the faces of 
people with intelligence, anxious only for the tools of knowledge. 

Relations between the group leaders and Centristi were warm and 
friendly, on a basis of equality. This, in itself, speaks of a big achieve- 
ment, since in southern Italy generally, class distinctions are very marked, 
starting with the lowest of the profe ssional ranks, to whom the peasant 
is supposed to doff his cap in silence. 


CENTRE ACTIVITIES 

The Centres function year-round, six evenings a week, with a reduced 
program only in the harvest months. In those valted, the programs varied 
depending on their development, but as well as classes for illiterates, 
included subjects such as hygiene, child care, new methods in agriculture, 
origin of scientific discoveries, the Constitution of the Republic, reading 
from classical literature, etc. Women’s sewing groups showed us the 
clothing they were making for needy children with material donated by 
the American Friends, and in turn Miss Wood told them of the eighty- 
two vear old gentleman in the United States who makes the rounds of 
factories asking for material ends to send to UNLA for this purpose. 
A really practical example of good international relations ! 

Some Centres had their own quarters, while others, such as the 
vear-old one at Luzzi, are getting by in crowded quarters donated by 
the town council (here the Centristi told us their energetic young director 
had written forty letters to UNL A in Rome asking for a Centre!), or in 
rented rooms in various parts of the village as at Fagnano Castello. At 
Roggiana Gravina, however, where the Centre has been operating for 
eight years, they have their own building, extremely pleasant and func- 
tional in design, with class-rooms, assembly hall, well- -equipped library, 
medical dispensary and consultation room. The plaque on the entrance 
to one wing announces that it was built with Swiss Aid for Europe and 
municipal aid, plus 2,430 hours of labour by Centristi! Two other wings 
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have been added, one with a Ford Foundation grant, the other as a 
donation from John D. Rockefeller. Included in the activities of this 
centre is an eighty-two acre experimental farm which affords training 
in modern agricultural methods. 

After a Centre has been established for a vear or two, UNL A sends 
supplies to it for welfare assistance to needy in the community, regardless 
of participation in the Centre. These supplies, such as powdered milk, 
flour, butter (U.S. surplus foods), used clothing, tins of baby food, 
vitamins and medicines come through the American Friends Service 
Committee. An elected committee of Centristi prepares the lists of those 
most eligible for help. The age-old emphasis on caring only for their 
own families shifts to caring for their neighbours. Another lesson lies in 
the rigid accounting which must be made to UNLA headquarters of 
everv last item distributed, before further supplies are sent. 


BALANCE SHEET OF PROGRESS 

Uncertain financing, which has limited planning ahead, opening new 
Centres. and training Centre directors, has been the chief headache of 
the devoted officers who head up uNL A. Several times they have been 
unable to send even the token sum (about $15 a month) paid to Directors 
who give up six evenings a week, but these lovally carried on in a 
voluntary basis, and the Centres survived. Within the past few vears, 
the Italian government has recognized UNL a’s contribution by making 
some grants (in 1957, these totalled $25,781) and authorizing UNLA 
to run adult education courses on their behalf, in which case the govern- 
ment pavs the teachers. 

Despite these difficulties, the balance sheet of 1956-57 activities 
presented to UNLA’s annual meeting last March was exceedingly im- 
pressive. The fifty Centres had held 200 courses for 7,800 illiterates, and 
201 adult education courses with 12,570 attendants; seventy-six car- 
pentry or mechanical workshops, 163 technical training courses; sixteen 
demonstration farm fields and two permanent agricultural experimental 
farms. In the medice] dispensaries and consultation rooms attached to 
the Centres, some 40,000 had received aid, while welfare distributions 
had reached more than 100,000 people in these Italian communities. 

The results which escape statistics, however, are no less imposing. 
In these communities, families are taking better care of their children, 
more pride in the appearance of their homes. Parents are sending their 
children to school instead of keeping them out to help in the fields. 
A new spirit of mutual help is abroad; drunkenness and quarreling have 
decreased. And who can fully evaluate the worth of an experience such 
as this, recounted from a teacher’s diarv to the UNL Aa office in Rome: 
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‘My students are impatient to learn. Marchiale, for example, is 
forty-five and has a grandchild in first elementary grade. Wanting very 
much to learn how to write, she watched the little girl doing her home- 
work. The child was practising vowels and the grandmother would try 
to imitate her. After much fatigue and long hours of work, the grand- 
mother succeeded in writing a whole page. A long line of black marks 
on a white sheet — only the “e” she could not write. “The whole evening 
I have been following my grandchild”, said Marchiale. “while she 
wrote her “e’s and I thought about them the whole night long. In the 
darkness, I could see a great “e” with my eyes shut. I traced it so many 
times in the dark, but now I am terribly afraid to write it with my 
pencil. I really think I can do it . . . and then if I don’t succeed?” 

‘We gave a pencil to Marchiale; after closing her eyes for a 
moment, the grandmother, just like her grandchild, wrote on the white 
sheet, with much effort, a big, uncertain “e”.’ 


Miss Eileen Tallman, who studied last year in Italy, under a Canadian 
Government Overseas Award Scholarship, was, before her departure for 
Europe, a representative for office workers, United Steel Workers Union. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Thanks for your letter, with the notification of exchange of materials. 
We will be very glad to continue to receive “Food For Thought’, which 
we look upon as one of the liveliest of the adult education journals . 
Yours sincerely, 
Colin Badger 
Director, Council of Adult Education 
Melbourne, Australia 


Cheers for Mr Badger! 


Quebec City 
I seldom feel moved to write an editor and never before have done so. 
But the November number of roop ror THOUGHT is so interesting to 
me and such a worth-while contribution to the cause of French-English 
understanding that I have to write and congratulate vou upon it! 


Sincerely, 
Isobel Bancroft 
Dec. 9, 1955 (Ex C.LR.-C.F.U.W. ) 





THE ARTS 
IN SWEDISH 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Andrew D. McCredie 


Today Swedish adult education provides a convincing proof that the 
development of the arts in the community and the expansion of adult 
education itself are corollaries of each other. The organizations which 
sponsor adult education in Sweden and other Scandinavian countries 
are much the same as in Australia, notably the university extension 
courses, workers educational associations, white collar workers societies, 
and popular movements such as those supported by political parties or 
the temperance movements. In addition there is a third and in Scan- 
dinavia most vital of all these organizations — the Folk High School 
Movement — in which courses in music and the arts have come to occupy 
a special place in the vear’s curriculum. According to a recent survey 
made of adult education in Sweden it was found that music and the arts 
were demanding 23.5 per cent of the study time, an even greater pro- 
portion than modern languages (17 per cent) and social sciences (15.5 
per cent). Within the 23.5 per cent of study demand for the arts, music 
accounted for 17 per cent, thus making it as popular a feature in Swedish 
Adult Education as the heavily attended and obviously popular modern 
language courses. 


MUSIC IN THE FOLK SCHOOLS 

As mentioned above music and the arts have become an important 
feature of Folk High School studies. Of the ninety residential Folk High 
Schools in Sweden all use singing (notably part singing) as a part ‘of 
their routine, the songs being mainly Swedish and other folk songs, 
together with simple part music from the preclassical and mediaeval 
times. A recent choir book published for use in Folk High Schools gives 
special emphasis to part singing and a large part of the collection is 
given over to recently rediscovered material from the pre-baroque times 
and simple part songs by contemporary Swedish composers. In addition 
all Folk High Schools give routine gramophone lecture recitals in musical 
appreciation while many of them provide courses for those wishing to 
study piano, violin or recorder. A number of Folk High Schools such as 
Asa, Lunnevad and Sigtuna provide a resident music teacher while two 
other Folk High Schools, Framnis on the edge of Lappland and Katrine- 
berg, provide a complete music course. At the two last mentioned schools 
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the music courses include piano, violin, cello and all orchestral instru- 
ments, harmony, counterpoint, instrumentation, ear training and history 
of music. In addition the School at Framnias provides a special music 
course for elementary school teachers based on the ideas set out for the 
teaching of music in school in Orff's ‘Schulwerk’. Besides these activities 
these Folk High Schools run orchestral and chamber music classes. 


Unique both among folk high schools and among musical institu- 
tions is Arvika Folk Highschool in Varmland in the west of Sweden. This 
school, founded in 1923, is the only Folk High School completely given 
over to music. This school runs both a short summer course and a five 
months’ long winter course. The summer course is usually a ‘refresher’ 
course for teachers of music in schools, church organists and communal 
music leaders. The winter session actually features two courses, one of 
which is a training course for communal music leaders and organizers 
while the other is an examination-free Folk High School course in the 
theory, practice and aesthetics of music. To the former, which carries 
examination and a diploma transcript at its completion after two winter 
sessions, admission is by competitive entrance examination based on the 
student's performance in their principal instrument and ear tests. The 
training course covers a principal instrument, a second study, harmony, 
counterpoint, history of music, a general course in cultural history, ear 
training, pedagogics and musical organization. 

An important feature of the training at Arvika is the emphasis 
placed on practical study groups and ensemble playing. The school main- 
tains two large orchestral groups, chamber music classes and several 
choral groups. In addition, the school maintains a remarkably fine col- 
lection of baroque and mediaeval instruments including lutes, gambas, 
rebecs, recorders, schalmeys and bombards and students have the oppor- 
tunity of working with these. Perhaps the school’s most notable recent 
achievement in this regard was the participation of several of its students 
in a public performance in Stockholm last April of Machaut’s Messe de 
Notre Dame — which was given entirely with instruments of the period. 
In the study of baroque ensemble playing special attention is being given 
to ornaments, the instrumentation of thorough bass and even to division 
playing. The repertoire of the ordinary school orchestras contains a sur- 
prisingly large range of seventeenth century works by Scheidt, Hammer- 
schmidt, Rosenmiiller, Muffat and Telemann and a host of other masters 
now well-nigh forgotten. On the contemporary side Bartok, Henze, Martin, 
Webern and Hindemith are to be found in the syllabuses. Needless to 
say the school arranges important concerts in Varmland and is the 
centre for other specialist music courses during the remaining vacant 
summer months. 
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THE THEATRE DISCUSSED 

Study groups for the theatre in the Folk High Schools are similarly well- 
planned — the main object being the reading of a play or the sm: ill scale 
amateur type of production. More recently a new feature — lecture series 
in the history and problems of theatre — has deve ‘loped. To facilitate this 
Riksteartern, the Swedish National Theatre Organization, has been spon- 
soring lecture series in the different Folk High Schools and other adult 
education bodies in Sweden. Lecturers — for the most part producers, 
choreographers or operatic regisseurs — are sent out on a lecture tour 
equipped with film strips and other suitable visual aid material. Each 
lecturer is usually allocated a special series (e.g. the Greek classic theatre, 
Shakespeare, Schiller or the modern social play, etc.) and will be also 
expected to lecture on his own specialty. In addition the Swedish Broad- 
casting Corporation issues an annual publication to serve as a guide book 
to its main drama series 


Music and theatre, — the most social of the arts, have been thus 
cultivated to an increasing extent in the Folk High School. Both the study 
groups and the lecture series pay great attention to the ‘group dynamics’ 
idea and the routine of general participation. This has produced a 
fresher approach to art, and the result has been that the lecture series 
themselves became a basis for other discussion and study groups of a 


more advancea level, which thus continues the basic conception of 
Swedish adult education. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SCHEMES 

The same is also true to varying degrees of the courses sponsored by the 
university extension schemes. Here it seems there is a fundamental dif- 
ference from the Folk High Schools. If the function of the arts in many 
Folk High Schools was basically for group study, then in the university 
extension courses it assumes the pattern of ‘self-betterment’, and in the 
case of Stockholm at least several courses even tend to point in the 
direction of professionalism. As can be expected, music courses in the 
universities’ adult education schemes tend to be more passive partici- 
pation courses, but that has not prevented the development of an eclectic 
range of lecture courses and discussion groups, even if no program of 
instrumental playing and performing study groups has fully established 
itself. In Stockholm, however, the Extension Board organizes a 
special seminar course for music students, musicologists and professional 
musicians. This has included special courses on contemporary music, 
renaissance and baroque music, and teaching methods. This particular 
course, which can qualify in a special diploma after four terms, includes 
practical study group work and ensemble plaving. The remaining courses 
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include popular theoretical musical appreciation courses, contemporary 
music evenings, behind the scenes of concert and opera and the like. 

In the visual arts, courses range over popular lecture series, the 
history and theory of arts, hobby courses in painting and modelling to 
special professional courses in non-figurative studies. 

Even ballet and the theatre play an important part in the University 
Extension Courses in Stockholm. These courses include not only routine 
theoretical and appreciation courses in the history and aesthetics of 
Theatre, but include a School of Mime along lines set out by Etienne 
Decroux. An unusual and interesting presentation by the Board of Extra- 
Mural Studies in Stockholm is the Cabaret Dell’Arte. The word ‘Cabaret’ 
is indeed a misnomer, for what is presented is Kammerspiele of the most 
daring and eclectic type conceivable. The Cabaret Dell’Arte presents 
some six to eight mixed programs a year of chamber music, chamber 
ballet, small scale drama and film. Its range of productions has covered 
Swedish mystery plays, German musical schoo] drama from the sixteenth 
century to abstract chamber ballets based on Stockhausen’s electronic 
music studies. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

In Sweden the w £ a (Arbetarnas Bildningsforbund) is actually the largest 
and most nationally diversified of the organizations engaged in adult 
education. Here music and the arts represent actually 31.5 per cent of 
the Association’s activities. In the vear 1957, for example, the Swedish 
WEA sponsored 5,214 instrumental music groups, 907 choral groups, 
and 158 study circles in musical theory. Here, as in the Folk High School, 
communal music-making of the purely amateur type plays a much bigger 
part than lecture series. Most ABF music groups are usually organized 
with the help of communal music leaders. While many of these groups 
devote themselves to the lighter forms there are many examples of a fresh 
vigorous approach which have also characterized ABF theatre groups. 
Again in theatre and the visual arts lecture participation series are 
arranged — e.g. a whole lecturing series being given over to the study of 
different forms of theatre ranging from the classical Greek theatre to the 


modern American dramatists of the ‘Deep South’ or even a series given 
to operetta and vaudeville which concentrates on the French vaudeville 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


rHE PROBLEM OF TRAINING 

The development of an advanced level of adult education howeve: 
carries many problems. How can the standard be maintained ? How can 
further progress be achieved ? To this purpose it is now the routine of 
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he different organizations to arrange summer schools, week-end seminars 
and other special training courses in order that leaders of study groups 
can exchange views and hear lectures from experienced pedagogues. The 
emphasis of many of these study courses is to develop the best method 
of presenting the idea of lecture-participation courses, or the practical 
study group in which the members make their own contribution to the 
development of a plan of study. In this regard the courses in music and 
the theatre arts have become most valuable in the development of this 
idea. From the start, the idea of the individual technique as a means 
of display is dispensed with and the idea of creating a co-operative 
project is emphasized. The idea symbolized by the German terminology 
for this course — Arbeitsgemeinschaft — is in fact the basis of the entire 
system. Further, such idea of study-participation is now being trans- 
plante -d into other courses, especially in literature and in continuation 
courses in foreign languages — which offer unlimited opportunities to the 
imaginative study group leader. All organizations engaged in Swedish 
adult education tod: iy seem to be alive to these opportunities and prob- 
lems which in the last year have borne fruit in a special experimental 
training course for Folk High School teachers at Asa, a series of WEA 
week-end study courses and the summer course arranged by the Geijer 
school at Ransatter (Varmland) in which university professors, authors 
and prominent scholars take part in a course which attempts to bring 
the universities nearer to the general public. 


Mr McCredie is an Australian, a graduate in arts of Sydney University, 
majoring in music and history. After graduating from the Royal Academy 
of Music in 1955, he was awarded two travelling scholarships for studies 
in Denmark; a British Council Danish Government Scholarship for com- 
position and a Sir Winston Churchill Fellowship for musical research. 
He is now in Sweden, working towards his M.A. Honours degree at 
Sydney University. His Swedish experience includes teaching and lec- 
turing experience as Tutor in English Studies at the Institute of Edu- 
cation; as Tutor and part-time lecturer for the Royal Ministry of 
Education at the Senior High Schools in and around Stockholm; and 
as guest lecturer for ABF (the Swedish WEA) and for Stockhohus 
Borgarskola. 





THE INDIA 
THAT 
| SAW 


Alex Laidlaw 


MORE ABOUT THE VILLAGE 

Just as you can’t think of India without thinking of the village, you can’t 
separate the village from agriculture. For land and farming are the life 
of the village, and so indirectly the life of India. The man in the field 
with the pair of bullocks pulling a wooden plow is the most important 
man in India. Much of the planning and the hopes for the new India 
are aimed at this man — the cultivator, as he is generally called in India, 
instead of our word ‘farmer’. Let us look at the cultivator then and try 
to understand his problems; that is so important if you are going to 
understand India. 

He hasn’t changed very much in the centuries, and even now he is 
conservative and resists change. He works hard but his productivity is 
very low. He wants land but he can have very little, and what he does 
manage to get for cultivation he usually occupies only as a tenant — 
someone above him is the real owner. 

All the States of India are trying to make the cultivator the owner 
of the land on which he toils. ‘Land to the tiller’ —that was one of the 
most appealing slogans before Independence, but they find that it’s a 
hard slogan to turn into fact. You can pass laws limiting acreage and 
compelling large landowners to sell to their tenants, but there are ten 
loopholes in every clause of a land tenure act. So land reform comes 
slowly. 

It is true that co-operative land mortgage banks are doing a wonder- 
ful job in two or three parts of the country but their benefits have reached 
only a small proportion of those who want land. 

Then there is the famous Boodhan movement, which you hear so 
much about. As all great movements or organizations in India seem to 
the visitor, this one — Boodhan—is led by one colourful person. He is 
Acharya Bhave, now an old man, who has devoted his life to persuading 
landowners to voluntarily give up part of their holding to the landless. 
Just a simple transfer of property from the ‘haves’ to the ‘have-nots’ — an 
outright gift. The movement has caught on in parts of the country, but 
like land tenure laws it has loopholes too. For example, I was told of 
rich land-holders publicly announcing the surrender of a large part of 
their property, but it turned out that the land they gave up was worthless 
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and infertile, no good to them anyway and certainly no good to anyone 
looking for a few acres to cultivate. So, like those in the city looking for 
a place to sleep on the streets, there are those in the rural parts who seek 
in vain for a bit of land on which to grow some food. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEBT 

But land is not the only problem of the villager. Let me tell you about 
one other — debt. What do you mean by that — debt ? You will ask. Well, 
I mean simply a perpetual condition of family indebtedness — if that’s 
the way to put it—throughout life. The Indian villager comes into the 
world in debt and he expects to leave it in debt. His existence seems like 
a leap-frog game between debts and crops ; he borrows to raise a crop, 
uses the crop to pay the debt, then borrows for the next crop and so 
on and on— you know the sort of thing — the way a Canadian often does 
when he buys a car on borrowed money and then trades it for another 
car. Well, the Canadian often ends up without a car—but the Indian 
cultivator can’t stop the leap-frog, he has to go on tilling the land in 
order to live. So he accepts debt as a part of life, just one of those things 
you have to live with —it’s in the nature of things. 

Of course, for the cultivator to owes money there must be a 
money-lender — and what a story that is! I mean the story of money- 
lenders and their methods. This is an important topic, simply because it 
accounts for so much of the village life that we see in India today. As 
I said, the villager goes to the money-lender in order to plant a crop. 
But more than that—he goes to the money-lender for money for his 
daughter’s marriage, for sickness in the family, for a funeral. And 
customs demand that you can’t skimp on a wedding or funeral — you 
have to go ‘all out’ and put on a really good show. So the villager goes 
to the money-lender, and the money- lender knows that he has to come 
to him simply to save face. One debt is added to another, the thing just 
keeps on snowballing, the money-lender gets richer and richer from 
fantastic interest rates, and the villager goes on and on in debt and 
passes the burden on to his children. That’s part of the village, as much 
a part of it as the mud walls, the bullock cart and the irrigations well. 

As you can well imagine, the lending of money never goes alone in 
this game ; the money-le nder often provides the seed and fertilizer, then 
handles the crop of his debtors, and so his control over the villager is 
complete. 

‘But is nothing being done about this sorry state of affairs?’ you will 
ask. Yes, a great deal is now being done — in fact, my assignment in India 
under Columbo Plan was to help in the system of co-operatives now being 
set up in India to provide a new kind of credit for the village. 
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CAN CO-OPERATIVES HELP? 

Co-operative credit societies were actually started in India by the British 
over fifty years ago in the hope of bringing some relief to the debt- 
burdened villager. They succeeded in some places, but there were more 
failures than success, and they fell far short of what was expected of 
them. Of course, you can well imagine the great difficulties that a co- 
operative society would face among illiterate people living under the 
thumb of money-lenders and their kind; and many selfish people used 
these credit societies to their own advantage instead of the relief of the 
peasants. 

With Independence in 1947 a new interest sprang up in all forms 
of co-operatives. Now under the Second Five Year Plan, which started 
in 1956, an all-out effort, with special support from government, was 
launched to make co-operatives an important sector of the national 
economy, in fact the largest sector of the rural economy. All resources 

the country have been thrown behind this effort, including especially 
the finances of the Reserve Bank to which I was attached, for the training 
of personnel to develop all forms of co-operatives for the relief and the 
uplift of agriculture, the village and the cultivator, which are such a 
large part of the social and economic problem of India. 

But co-operatives are not all. Under its first Five Year Plan India 
began a great program of rural reconstruction embracing all aspects of 
life; health, sanitation, schools, roads, agriculture, and so on. 


HELP ON A WIDER SCALE 

This colossal plan known as Community Development Program is backed 
by all the resources of government, with considerable assistance from 
other countries. The whole country is being taken piece by piece in what 
are called ‘bloc ks —a block being an area of from eighty to one hundred 
villages —for intensive development. The aim and purpose ?—so that 
the man behind the wooden plow will lift himself out of the poverty and 
the wretched condition which he has long accepted as something that 
could never be changed. Now it is being changed, and the village itself 
is becoming a symbol of the new nation which is emerging from the old 
and unhappy India of the past. 

This program of rural development, with a National Extension 
Service in agriculture, health, education and the rest, is one of the most 
ambitious efforts in social reconstruction that has ever been attempted 
by any country, at least by any country using democratic methods and 
the power of education rather than compulsion. 

I said something about the villager being conservative in his out- 
look. That is true — change in India is coming much more quickly in the 
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urban places than in the village. Things showing signs of disappearing 
in the city tend to linger on in the village. Custom dies slowly there. 
One example is the caste system — you can hardly think of social progress 
in terms of democracy unless caste can be abolished. But it is generally 
agreed that caste will remain in the village long after its influence has 
disappeared in the city. That is an obstacle which the program of rural 
reconstruction has to overcome. 

Other things in the village besides caste are hard for a Canadian 
to understand. For example I watched them gathering cow dung, not 
for manure to return to the land where it is needed, but to make into 
cakes to burn, for fuel to cook. Yes, that looks pretty strange, even 
stupid, to us. But the longer you stay in India the more you understand 
why they do such things. 

I mention these as examples of why rural reconstruction there has 
a long, up-hill road, but from what I saw I am convinced that progress 
will come in the villages of India, and that a new day will dawn for the 
man behind the bullocks and the wooden plow. 


Mr Laidlaw is National Secretary, Co-operative Union of Canada. He 
returned to Canada last spring after spending two years in India as 
Colombo Plan Consultant, Agricultural Credit Department, Reserve Bank 
of India. The above article was given as a Post-News Talk (the second 
in a series of three) over the Trans-Canada Network of the csc. 


BURSTING OUT ALL OVER! 

French, as a language, is to the fore. The cBc has recently inaugurated 
a weekly series of story readings in French for English listeners over the 
Trans-Canada network. These Stories in French are designed to give Eng- 
lish-speaking listeners a chance to hear French in such a way that learning 
is incidental to enjoyment. Stories were read more slowly and simply than 
for a French audience; but not to the point of boring those who are 
fluent in French and listening for enjoyment only. The stories were read 
by Gerard Arthur, head of the cBc International Service program opera- 
tions and noted French-language actor, announcer and commentator. 

The first four stories were: January 3, La Parure (The Necklace) 
by Guy de Maupassant; January 10, La Barrique d’Amontillado (The 
Cask of Amontillado) by Edgar Allan Poe; January 17, Mateo Falcone 
by Prosper Merimée; and January 24, L’Elixir du Révérend Pére Gaucher 
(Father Gaucher's Elixir) by Alphonse Daudet. 

Time: 12:15 p.m. to 12:30 p.m. est Saturdays on Trans-Canada 
network. 
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PACKAGED 
EDUCATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Noel Anderson 


Adult educators in Australia, as in Canada, are confronted with the prob- 
lem of providing an educational service to people in remote and sparsely 
populated areas. For this reason, articles such as Peter G. Martin’s Learn- 
ing in Packages (FOOD FOR THOUGHT, April 1958) are read with 
great interest. The Discussion Group Service of the Council of Adult 
Education in the State of Victoria (population two and a half million) is 
an attempt in packaged education to face up to this problem. About 250 
groups (average membership twelve), generally meeting in private homes, 
now avail themselves of this service each year. 

A group scheme was first introduced into Australia from New Zea- 
land as a substitute for the evening class in areas where it was impossible 
or uneconomical to provide a tutor. In its original form the basis of the 
discussion was the lecture script. Instead of listening to a series of lec- 
tures in class, the group read a series of scripts, instead of answering ques- 
tions posed by a tutor at the end of a lecture, the group met and discussed 
questions listed in the scripts. A srnall collection of reference books was 
also provided for use by the group. A discussion scheme still operates 
along these lines in the State of New South Wales. 

In Victoria, however, the Discussion Group Service has been modified 
to such a degree that it is no longer regarded as the poor relation of the 
class, but as a unit of power and satisfaction having its own techniques 
and achieving its own ends. 


BOOKS THE BASIS 

The basis of discussion is no longer the script, but the book. Groups 
arrange their own programs by selecting a number from the 300 titles 
available; at each meeting one book is discussed. Some time before a 
meeting a discussion box is sent to the group. A box would include a copy 
of the selected book for each member, a set of discussion notes (which 
provide a background to the book, indicate its significant aspects and 
suggest questions for discussion) for each member and additional re- 
ference material — pamphlets, books, recordings or visual material for use 
by the discussion leader or for distribution to members of the group at 
his discretion. 
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Any scheme with the book as a unit for discussion has distinct ad- 
vantages. It is flexible, for books at different standards can be included 
as can books catering for different interests and groups get a great deal 
of satisfaction in arranging their own programs. Books are readily avail- 
able and inexpensive (unlike the packaged material of the Fund for Adult 
Education which appears elaborate and costly) and they can be kept up 
to date by coupling with them fresh pamphlet material from time to time. 
About half of the titles available are fiction for it has been found that the 
right novel, apart from any value it may have as a work of art, can 
stimulate discussion on controversial topics. To quote but two examples, 
Alan Paton’s C ry the Beloved Country poses the problem of race relations 
and Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone raises pertinent points about 
modern Russia. 

A typical program for a group interested in discussing topical ques- 
tions, covering a period of ten meetings might be: The Colour Bar, three 
books (Australia, Africa and U.S.A.); Australian Relations with Asia, four 
books (Japan, China, Indonesia, India); Crime and Delinquency, two 
books; Migrants and their Assimilation, one book. A more ‘literary’ group 
might choose four modern novels (Australian, English or American), two 
European classics, one English classic, one play, one collection of short 
stories, one collection of poetry. 


OTHER RESOURCES 

In addition to ‘book’ boxes the Discussion Group Service provides ‘music’ 
boxes with recordings and ‘art’ boxes with coloured transparencies and 
prints. Discussion notes and reference material are included in these also. 

Groups are encouraged to include an ‘art’ or ‘music’ box in their 
programs from time to time and these samples often stimulate further 
interest in the arts. Some groups in fact take a series of music or art 
boxes. 

Groups provide their own leaders from their membership and with 
increasing experience often rotate leadership meeting by meeting. Contra- 
ry to Mr. Martin’s contention that the learning process is at the mercy of 
the group leader, experience has shown that the group leader is produced 
and moulded by the learning process. Some leadership training, however, 
is given, m: tinly by wavy of demonstration when a trained leader visits a 
group and by short residential schools. 

The social and educational backgrounds of group membership vary 
to such an extent (both in respect of membership of a given group and 
as between group and group) that no clear picture can be given of an 
‘average’ group. In remote rural areas, however, groups are often started 
on the initiative of a school teacher, bank officer, or government servant — 
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people who live in, but do not ‘belong to’ that area. 

The scheme in its present form is regarded as an important and 
valuable means of adult education for a number of reasons. It provides 
an opportunity for people to become acquainted with books they might 
not otherwise read, music they might not otherwise hear, art they might 
not otherwise see and by so doing it caters for their imaginative and intel- 
lectual needs (needs perhaps not recognised by them) and nourishes their 
mind and spirit. The service has now been in operation in Victoria for 
eighteen years and observation of groups over this period confirms that 
nourishment of this kind does stimulate development. 

A group which, in the early stage of its life, was insensitive in feeling 
and superficial in judgment often attains discernment and _perspicacity 
and a group which began by merely exchanging prejudices often learns 
to sift issues and explore them scientifically. It is also an observed fact that 
the very process of meeting together in a face to face situation for the 
purpose of discussion improves self-expression, develops confidence and 
poise, and engenders a deeper understanding of people and a tolerance 
tor their opinions. In addition the group process develops the essential 
qualities of leadership which are often carried from the small discussion 
group to the larger civic and community organizations. 


Mr Anderson. is Discussion Group Director, Council of Adult Education, 
Melbourne, Australia. 








> J. Roby Kidd 


Officers of the CaAxr have been very much in the news lately. The 
President, DR N. A. M. MACKENZIE, headed the Canadian delegation to 
the General Conference of UNESCO, held in the remarkable new head- 
quarters in Paris. pR 0. E. AULT, Chairman of the CAAE Executive 
Committee, has just moved from his post as Director of Training for the 
Civil Service Commission to become director of the much expanded 
technical assistance program of Canada. Here he will be in charge of 
Canada’s share of the Colombo Plan and several other aid projects. 
DR ANDREW STEWART, one of our Vice-Presidents, is completing his 
Royal Commission Report on Price Spreads and has been appointed full- 
time Chairman of the Board of Broadcasting Governors, already known 
to everyone as B BG. MRS W. R. WALTON, JR., another Vice-President, has 
also been serving on the Royal Commission on Price Spreads. And pr 
JOHN ROBBINS, long an officer of the cA AE, has just completed his five- 
year task of editing Encyclopaedia Canadiana. The launching, if that is 
the term, of this great reference work took place in Ottawa at a meeting 
of our Joint Planning Commission. 


People keep asking questions about GORDON HAWKINS. By radio and television, 
they see or hear him from Whitehorse one day, Fredericton the next; one 
moment in Ottawa and the next, hundreds of miles away. Yes, he has been 
to all of those places and many more. He has also been acting as consultant 
on adult education to the Department of Education and University of Sas- 
katchewan, and will probably perform similar duties in New Brunswick. He 
is also planning a major education series on radio dealing with East-West 
relationships. And he is working for a graduate degree at the Ontario College 


of Education. Gordon is on leave-of-absence to do these and other things, 
and we miss him very much. 


At the last meeting of the Joint Planning Commission, Mr J. G. LEROUX 
of the Publications Branch of the Queen’s Printer, announced that for the 
past five years efforts have been carried on to do something about the 
recommendations made in a JP c enquiry and that most of the proposals 
affecting his Department have now been implemented. The study in 
question was conducted by Miss HARRIET PARSONS and published in 1952 
in the pamphlet, Where and Why. This report about ‘bottlenecks’ in the 
distribution of printed materials for adult groups and how they are to be 
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cured has not been a best-seller, but it was used once before as a blue- 
print for action by the Distribution Section of the United Nations. At 
uN headquarters in New York we have seen this report, underlined and 
scored many times over. If this report had had a distribution of two 
copies only, namely these two, the work and cost involved would have 
been amply justified. (Copies are still available, and much of the report 
is still relevant.) 


Some of the best writing on adult education that we have seen in a long time 
is found in the Volume 10, number 3 issue of the Fundamental and Adult 
Education Quarterly. This is particularly true of an article by EDWARD 
HUTCHISON, Secretary of the National Institute of Adult Education in London, 
and one by PAUL LENGRAND, Head of the Adult Education Division of UNESCO 
and once of McGill and Camp Laquemac. It seems more and more likely 
that this Quarterly might become what has long been needed, namely, a 
first-class international journal on adult education. 


While no one from our office attended the recent conference held at 
Purdue University on architecture for adult education, Canada was 
represented by JOHN FRIESEN, STUART TWEEDIE and JOHN kipp. The fact 
that there was such a conference demonstrates that attention is at last 
being given to the special and particular educational needs of adults. 
For far too long, adults who foot the bills for all kinds of education have 
had, in order to continue their own education, to beg or make over 
accommodation designed for someone else. The day is still not past when 
adults, for certain kinds of study, must wedge themselves into the desks 
of children. The opening of Saskatchewan House in Regina in October, 
planned and equipped especially for adults to engage in many forms of 
learning, marks an important advance. We may need to be reminded of 
two simple, obvious but ignored facts — adults are different from children 
and the curriculum and facilities for adult learning ought to be planned 
for adults and not be hand-me-downs from something else. 


Plans are already well along for two regional conferences this spring. The 
Atlantic Provinces Regional Conference will be held at Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, on June 17, 18, 19. Further details may be had by writing the 
secretary, MISS JOSEPHINE LYNAM, Box 784, Fredericton. 


The Conference in the Western Provinces will be held in late May or 
early June, probably at Saskatchewan House in Regina. 


WILLIAM MCCALLION, Director of Extension at McMaster University, is 

the new Chairman of the National Committee on Non-Credit University 

Extension. He succeeds JoHN FRIESEN of the University of British 

Columbia. CHARLES TOPSHEE, Director of the Canadian Film Institute, 
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takes over from H. R. C. AvisoN of Macdonald College as Chairman of 
the National Committee on Films in Adult Education. The new Chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Forum Advisory Board is ROBERT BLACKBURN, 
Librarian of the University of Toronto. He follows j. ALEX EDMISON of 
Queen’s University in this post. A new national committee, on night 
schools, is just being created and the Executive Committee have ap- 
pointed pr BERT WALES, head of the Adult Education Department of the 
Vancouver School Board, as Chairman. Two more committees have 
been authorized by Executive action, Adult Education in Business and 
Adult Education in Libraries. 


The recent Citizens’ Forum series on unemployment which has enjoyed re- 
markable success in quality of broadcast, amount of group and individual 
study associated with it, and widespread public interest, is an excellent 
example of the value of planning and joint action. Those who have worked 
together, almost daily, on this project are GEORGE GATHERCOLE, Deputy Minister 
of Economics for Ontario; HARRY WAISGLASS, of the Research Department of 
the United Steelworkers of America; TONY HAMPSON, of Burns Brothers & 
Denton, Ltd.; DALTON ROBERTSON, Assistant Investment Editor of the Financial 
Post; DOUGLAS HARTLE of the University of Toronto Department of Economics; 
WARREN MAIN of the University’s School of Business Administration; and 
members of the cBc and CAAE staffs. 


If you come to Toronto, visit us at 113 St. George. 


A LIBRARY OF YOUR OWN 

The ‘paper-book’ revolution has made it possible for everyone to build a 
personal library. McClelland and Stewart Ltd. of Toronto have just sent 
us the Fall 1958 list of “Evergreen Books’, a handsome series, well-printed 
and durable, published by Grove Press, Inc., New York. It is a sophis- 
ticated selection, heavily weighted with psychiatry, but including fiction 
and poetry. A random glance reveals some plums, notably Erich Fromm’s 
Forgotten Language and A Study of Interpersonal Relations, edited by 
Patrick Mullahy. The American price is $1.95 a volume, with an addi- 
tional twenty cents in Canada. 
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FILM 





COMMITTEE ON FILMS IN ADULT EDUCATION 

At the October 16, 1958 meeting of the Committee, held in the Board 
Room, National Film Board, Montreal, important developments in the 
use of film were reported. 

@ A new booklet on discussion, prepared by Charles Topshee, Peter 
Martin, Gordon Hawkins, Art Knowles and edited by Isabel Wilson is 
available through the caar, the Canadian Film Institute and the re- 
gional and district offices of the National Film Board. 

® Don Mulholland, NF B’s Director of Planning and Operations, pre- 
sented an outline of the films in this vear’s program and those proposed 
for the future, which have definite relation to adult education programs; 
(a) a series on Canada-U.S. Relations (b) a series the 20th Century of 
Women (c) The 50th Anniversary of Flight in Canada (d) Maritime 
Development (e) a series on Education in Canada (f) a series on Leisure 
(g) a series on World Population and World Resources (h) A film on 
Home and School. (These proposed films were not guaranteed to be 
released at any definite date in the future, but were either under con- 
sideration or in production. ) 

This vear’s NFB program contains the following films of interest 
to adult education: (a) The Frontiers Series (commencing in December, 
for Tv release initially, investigates various frontiers facing Canada, e.g. 
Conquest of Cold, Northern Urbanization, Automation.) (b) The Candid 
Eye (a Tv series, an attempt at the ‘direct perception of reality’.) (c) 
Comparisons (a presentation of various aspects of Canadian life com- 
pared with that in other cultures, e.g. ‘relationship between parents and 
voung children’ and ‘youth and society’. 
® Crawley Films reported through Mr Graeme Fraser that the following 
productions were either in progress or were planned; (a) University 
films — one, University of Saskatchewan, Carleton University (b) A film 
for the cB Re Centennial (c) Craftsmen of Canada (d) a film on edu- 
cation and the o£ A (e) a film on Canada’s economic future (f) Atomic 
Energy in Canada (g) a Seaway film for General Electric (h) The 
Building of a Pipeline (i) McGraw-Hill Series. 

Various other interesting future possibilities in the organization and 
use of films were also discussed. 
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CITIZENSHIP IN ACTION 

Citizenship in Action, a new film for the use of student councils, social 
studies classes, guidance counselors, and others who help young people 
to become interested in civic affairs and to learn more about how demo- 
cratic government functions, has been released by the Audio-Visual 
Centre, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Produced in co-operation with the National Association of Student 
Councils of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
(NEA), the film shows the opportunities offered high school students to 
participate in citizenship activities through the student council. The ac- 
tivities as portrayed in the film are based on the aims and objectives of 
this school organization. 

High school students express their thoughts about the qualities of 
a good citizen in the opening scenes, followed by an adult’s point of view 
and examples of good citizenship seen within a community. 

Synchronous sound scenes then show a committee of high school 
students concluding their report about citizenship to their social studies 
class. In the discussion following the report, class members raise questions 
and give suggestions about ways citizenship can be practiced in the school. 
A student council advisor invited to visit the class discusses specific ex- 
amples of the means by which the council provides opportunities to prac- 
tice good citizenship in school. 

First, the advisor points out the way ideas of non-council members 
are brought before the student council and the opportunities for non- 
council members to participate in student council activities. 

His second example shows how student council] members work indi- 
vidually in on-going programs. 

In the third example, the advisor discusses the work of the student 
council with other student organizations, the faculty, and the administra- 
tion in the solution of a common problem. His concluding remarks relate 
these examples of good citizenship to community citizenship in adult life. 
Final scenes show the application of the qualities of good citizenship in 
everyday school situations. 


Each Film: 23 minutes, sound, black and white, $100. 

Purchase: _ Prints can be purchased from the Audio-Visual Centre, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana, and from the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, 250 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 

Preview: Preview prints are available to agencies considering purchase. 
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TELEVISION 


FRENCH RURAL TELECLUBS 

When I was in Paris in August I had a long visit with Pierre Navaux (Mr 
Navaux is the man who was in charge of the study of Canada’s Farm 
Radio Forum reported on four years ago®.) Mr Navaux works on matters 
of communication with United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization which is commonly called UNESCO. 

The people in uN Esco considered our Farm Radio Forum an un- 
usual and significant project worthy of study by the rest of the world. 
Our experience with discussion groups using radio in Canada has been 
used on other programs in other countries. UN Esco has assisted with 
two of these using television. One was in France and the other in Italy. 
The one in France was developed with a good deal of advance planning 
and was accompanied by research on its effectiveness. The one in Italy 
was less clearly organized. 

The place of television in the French Teleclubs is considerably dif- 
ferent from the place of radio in Canada’s Farm Radio Forums. In Farm 
Forum we always thought of discussion groups using radio to ring the 
bell for discussion and to introduce the subject. In France, they started 
with the idea of the telecasts being the medium of education under con- 
sideration. Then they added discussion afterwards. 

There is another difference in the whole situation between France 
and Canada. When we started Farm Forum nearly every farm home 
had a radio; and now most farm homes in Canada have their individual 
television sets. But in France and Italy and Germany you do not have 
television in many rural homes. Of course in most other countries in the 
world far fewer people have television sets. 

In many parts of the European countries farmers do not live scat- 
tered at great distances from each other. For hundreds of years they have 
been grouped in villages and have gone out some distance each day to 
work their fields. Most of them do not have automobiles; but they can get 
together for an evening in the school fairly quickly. 


® Canada’s Farm Radio Forum. (Press, film, and radio in the world 
today.) John Nicol, Albert A. Shea, G. J. P. Simmons, R. Alex Sim, 
Editor. Paris: uNESco, 1954. 
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The plan for teleclubs in France involved arranging a television set in the 
village school and organizing attendance there. While many of the people 
were busy with their work or suspicious of the new program, there was 
not the competition with individual sets in the homes or with many other 
activities that keep rural people so busy in Canada. 

There is a book published by uNeEsco entitled Television and 
Rural Adult Education. This lists thirteen topics in a series on rural life. 
While in many ways life in a rural village in France is different from ours 
in Canada you might be surprised at similarity of the subjects. We talk 
about mechanization and the effect and expense of machines. The small 
farmers in France talk about the same subjects but in different terms. Only 
ten per cent have tractors and the same proportion have washing- 
machines. And as with Canadians the French farmers wanted to discuss 
credit, and co-operatives, and land ownership, and programs for rural 
women and rural young people. 

Our friends from uNesco think we did not do enough work in 
Canadian Farm Forum on selecting and training leaders for discussion. 
We expected our farm people to rise up and handle this matter them- 
selves. In France they depended much more on the local teachers for 
leadership of the groups. This had advantages. But they had some trouble 
with the teachers wanting to preach to the farmers rather than help with 
the discussion. 


Conclusions from the French Teleclubs were that this kind of plan 
could be used in a lot of countries. It stimulated thought and discussion. 
It helped people work together in facing rapid changes in the world, in 
their own rural community, and on their local farms. 


LEONARD HARMAN 


NIGHT SCHOOL ON T.V. 

On certain evenings in the villages of central France or in hamlets high 
up in Italy’s Abruzzi mountains and, thousands of miles away, in the rural 
communities of Japan, little groups of people may be seen heading for the 
local schoolhouse. 

These men and women, whatever their language, their costume or 
the colour of their skin, are united in a common purpose: they are going 
to school to watch and then comment on television programs. The idea 
behind these teleclubs, or collective viewing groups, is to draw some 
educational and cultural benefit from all kinds of tv broadcasts by en- 
couraging a critical attitude on the part of the viewer. 

The first teleclubs were started in France in 1950, and from the be- 
ginning the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion realized the possibilities of the experiment and followed its develop- 
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ment closely. The Organization helped to start teleclubs in Italy and 
Japan, and uNEsCo publications have kept other countries informed of 
progress made in these experiments. 

in May 1958, the French Government, with UNESCO’s assistance, 
organized an international meeting to compare results achieved through 
collaboration between educational and television authorities in nearly 
thirty countries. 

This first international conference, held at the French Institute for 
Adult Education in Marly-le-Roi, near Paris, drew experts, educators and 
television technicians from all parts of the world. French and Japanese, 
Russians and Americans, Rumanians, Spaniards, Yugoslavs, Swedes, Cana- 
dians, Poles, Italians, Czechs, Hungarians, Belgians, Germans, Dutch, 
Austrians, Danes, Norwegians, British and Finns together weighed up the 
increasing importance of their combined efforts for the benefit of education 
and public information. 


Educators, they noted, were often highly suspicious of television and 
considered it frivolous or even harmful because it was too often directed 
to providing cheap amusement. Television authorities, on the other hand, 
thought they had nothing to learn from educators, ‘boring, pedantic people 
who wanted to divert Tv from its main function, which is to entertain 
and amuse.’ There were a good many stubborn prejudices to be overcome, 
but the discussions soon showed how much educators had to gain by utiliz- 


ing so powerful an instrument as television. Similarly, television w ‘ould be 
failing in its duty if it neglected the educational aspect of its broadcasts. 
Delegates stressed that is was possible to instruct while entertaining, and 
that besides this indirect educational activity, Ty networks should also 
include programs of strictly educational interest on various levels, de- 
signed for adults who wished to continue their schooling. 

This reconciliation of different viewpoints naturally did not solve all 
the problems, and individual solutions will have to be sought in each 
country, adapted to local needs. For example, the same solutions could 
not be applied in the United States, where there are already a number 
of stations operating, reserved specifically for educational and cultural pro- 
grams, and in a country like Rumania, where television is only just be- 
ginning to play a role in the widespread adult education campaign. Nor 
could the same methods be used in a highly urbanized society such as the 
United Kingdom where practically everyone can afford to buy a TV set, 
and in the mountainous rural areas of southern Europe, where the stand- 
ard of living is relatively low. 

For these reasons, participants at the Conference emphasized the 
importance of taking measures which would promote exchanges of in- 
formation, and of material such as films, programs specially filmed for tv, 
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and documentation. They felt that both adult education and television 
stood to gain from regular exchanges of this sort, and a request to 
UNESCO National Commissions and to UNESCO itself to encourage 
such arrangements drew unanimous support. 

It was pointed out that, if each tv network produced only one film 
per year for adult education purposes, suitable for projection in all the 
participating countries, an enormous reserve of new audio-visual material 
could be made available. Also, the regular use of educational kinescopes 
(or films made specially for tv) for non-commercial screening would 
provide an added source of material for adult education campaigns. 

At the close of the conference, members of the various delegations 
showed a real desire to follow up the contacts which had been established. 
A vote of thanks was passed to the president, Mr Arents, Inspector of 
Adult Education in France, and to the French National Commission for 
UNESCO for having organized the meeting which, it was felt, might well 
prove an important step forward in the increasing co-operation between 
education and the mass media. 

JOSEPH ROWAN (UNESCO) 


SCHOOLS EXPERIMENT WITH TV. 
For those adults who deplore the effect of tv upon children, Manitoba 
presents the opposite side of the picture. In co-operation with the cBc, 
the School Broadcasting Branch of the Manitoba Department of Educa- 
tion, under the able direction of Miss Gertrude F. McCance, has con- 
ducted an experiment with Tv in the class-room during February and 
March, 1958. In her initial description of the project Miss McCance states; 

‘In planning the experimental program we have tried to bear in mind 
the special qualities of television and the special field in which it might be 
useful to teachers. For example; through the years we have had many 
requests from teachers for school broadcasts on science, but we have never 
felt that radio could really do a job in this field. Successful presentation of 
scientific material depends heavily on visual observation. This quality, 
which makes science subje cts difficult for radio to handle effectiv ely makes 
them specially suitable for television, where the student can see as well 
as hear what is presented. This accounts for the emphasis on science in 
our experimental series. One of the objects of the experiment is, of course, 
to discover not only what techniques are useful in school television, but 
also which subjects gain most from the use of Tv.’ 

Miss McCance is careful to limit her claims for the medium; 

‘Manitoba’s experimental television series will build on the experience 
gained by the earlier Tv experiments conducted by the csc. Our pro- 
grams are tied as closely as possible to the curriculum actually being 
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taught in the grades for which the programs have been planned. Like our 
radio programs, the Tv programs are definitely not intended to aim at 
“replacing the teacher”. What the programs will do, if they are successful, 
is give the students additional motivation — create interest in the subject 
and strengthen the desire to learn without which the teacher's best efforts 
may be fruitless... 

‘Whether this process will be carried on in the field of television is a 
matter of policy which remains to be discussed by those responsible; but 
whatever is done in the future will rest on the experience gained through 
this experiment, and in particular on the candid and positive reaction of 
teachers to what is attempted. Television as a social force is here to stay. 
What we must learn is how to direct it toward the healthy educational 
development of our boys and girls. That is why these experiments are 
important to us all.’ 

The actual experiment ‘called for six half-hour programs to be di- 
vided into two series of three programs each. The first was directed to 
senior high school classes with one program each in Chemistry, Physics, 
and Biology. The second was directed to junior high school classes with 
one program each on Arts and Crafts, Natural Science, and English litera- 
ture.” 

A full report of the experiment is available in MANITOBA 
SCHOOL TELEVISION, 1958. Winnipeg, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 
pp. 21. 


Nova Scotia has also experimented with tv in the class-room. On the 
initiative of Dr R. E. Marshall, Superintendent of the Halifax Public 
Schools, a committee was set up, representative of the Halifax School 
Board’s teaching and administrative staff, the Department of Education 
and its Curriculum and School Broadcasting Divisions, and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. Guidance and advice were given to this Com- 
mittee by Mr R. S. Lambert, Supervisor of School Broadcasts for the 
cBc and by Mr D. B. Lusty, School Broadcast Organizer for the cB. 

The aims of the experiment were; (1) To present a series of tele- 
vision lessons under the “Master-teacher plan’, probably in January, 1958. 
(2) To arrange these lessons so as to cover several grade levels. (3) To 
ensure that the televised lessons relate directly to the Nova Scotia school 
curriculum in these grades. (4) To correlate consecutive lessons in each 
subject so that they would follow a logical class-room teaching sequence. 
(5) To study the most effective form of guidance to be given to class-room 
pataboe rs in preparing for and following up these lessons. (6) To evaluate 
teacher and pupil response to television as a teaching aid in the class-room. 
(7) To assess the cost and other production problems involved in school 
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telecasts. (8) To consolidate our findings in a report which would be a 
guide to our Board and which would be available for distribution to any 
other interested bodies. 

The proposed lesson plan involved: Grade IV Science; Grade VI 
Geography; Grade VIII Mathematics. In selecting these subjects and 
lesson topics, the following factors were considered; probable benefit to 
pupils, probable benefit to teachers, lesson continuity, suitability for 
television presentation. 

A questionnaire followed to evaluate results. A complete report of the 
experiment (mimeographed), is available from the Halifax Board of 
School Commissioners. 


TWo EDGED SWORD 


The mass media can do much to widen and stimulate, and may assist the 
emergence of an informed democracy. This activity, and many other 
recent educational improvements, take away almost all the grounds for 
seriously considering adult education as now primarily remedial or com- 
pensatory. But the mass media can do little more than stimulate, and this 
is where adult education begins to find its present relevance. This rele- 
vance is immensely strengthened when one adds that in general the ten- 
dencies of centralized and commercial mass media are towards stereotvp- 
ing, over-simplification, an indulgence in emotionalism for its own sake, 
and the escape from history or choice.’ 


From ‘The Four Cultural Problems of Technically Advanced Countries.’ 
Richard Hoggart. (Fundamental and Adult Education. 10:90-91). 





CANADA’S IMMIGRATION POLICY. David C. Corbett. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1957. pp- 208. $4.00. 


It has been said that a nation’s immigration laws and practices reflect the 
conscience and, more particularly, the prejudices of its people. If this be 
so, then more of us should take a good look at Canadian immigration 
legislation and administrative practices. And that is just what this book 
does. 

This is an important book. It is important because we have so little 
authoritative writing in this area of our national life so vital to us all. It 
is also important as the first really comprehensive description and respon- 
sible critical analysis of not only policy v, as expressed in speeches in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere, and in the Immigration Act itself, but of equal im- 
portance, the administration of the Act and Regulations. To my know- 
ledge nowhere else can one get as complete and clear a picture of Cana- 
dian immigration in action as in this book. 

It begins with an examination of immigration policy and the various 
pressures, including that of Labour, that affect not only the formulation 
but also the carrying out of such policy. This is followed by a critical study 
of the procedures and practices of admitting immigrants into Canada. 
Then comes a fairly complete and detailed critique of the actual adminis- 
tering of the policy; then an examination of the economic effects of im- 
migration, in theory and in practice, a brief but adequate look at other 
effects; and finally some thoughts on the international implications of 
Canada’s immigration policy. It contains an excellent and useful biblio- 
graphy and a most welcome index. 

A careful and fairly detailed appraisal of labour’s stake and influence 
on immigration matters is given. Dr Corbett agrees with the Congress 
position that there should be a national advisory committee on immigra- 
tion. He goes even further—that in addition to such a national committee, 
representi itive of ‘trade unions, employe rs’ organizations, tré insportation 
companies, and nation: uty associations’, there should also be set up re- 
gional, and in some cases, local advisory committees. (Personally I dis- 
agree with him on the limited representation above; immigration involves 
people and a multiplicity of relationships with other people, and while 
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the above may be ‘the main interest groups concerned with immigration’ 
they are not by any means the only ones that may be not only affected, 
favourably or adversely, but may be called upon to take on certain tasks 
and responsibilities resulting from immigration). 

Dr Corbett does not agree, however, with the relatively recent policy 
declaration of the cic with respect to transferring immigration to the 
Department of Labour. And he presents a well argued case. Immigration 
policies, he says, are not, cannot and should not be decided on economic 
grounds alone. 

‘The purpose of an immigration policy may be to assist the habilita- 
tion of war victims; to strengthen national defence, to placate world 
opinion or to appease particular foreign countries; to enrich the nation’s 
social and cultural life; or to balance group pressures within the country. 
On the other hand, it may be based on a liberal desire to contribute to the 
world’s freedom by permitting free movement of people, a humanitarian 
wish to relieve misery and share good fortune. A positive immigration 
policy may express combinations of these desires as well as others that 
have not been mentioned.’ 

This is his general case, but he makes a more specific one. While he 
agrees that it would seem more logical and efficient to have the job done 
by the Department of Labour, he feels it would be undesirable on political 
and social grounds — undesirable to labour. He states, “Labour relies 
heavily on the Department of Labour to represent its interests before the 
Government. It counts on the Department's assistance and support when- 
ever the employment situation deteriorates.’ If immigration became the 
responsibility of the Department of Labour, ‘one result would be stronger 
pressure on the Cabinet, in times of unemployment, to cut immigration 
down to a bare minimum. .. . However, there would be a second result as 
well. Some immigration would continue, even in depressed periods, since 
the Cabinet responds to other pressures besides Labour’s, and the move- 
ment of immigrants cannot be stopped abruptly. The Department of 
Labour would then be in the unhappy position of trying to do its best for 
the unwanted immigrants while at the same time trying to satisfy the 
Canadian labour force and its unemployed members. Labour's confidence 
in the Department, always a bit uncertain, would be impaired . . . might 
regard it as an unreliable ally. The Department . . . forced to carry out a 
program unpopular with labour, would be under constant fire from labour 
leaders. A department sternly criticized by those it trys to serve, and not 
able to alter its course to avoid criticism, might turn against its clients 

. labour could lose its most important supporter in the administrative 
branch of government, and one of its most important means of influencing 
government decisions.’ 
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Of particular interest at the present time, not only to labour but to 
all the rest of us, is Dr Corbett’s examination of the good and bad periods 
of the past ninety years—the periods of expansion and growth and the 
periods of slow- down, depression and unemployment. And he blocks out 
five forces and evaluates their role and their effect on these periods. These 
five are, resources and discovery of new resources, technology and new 
technological developments, markets both domestic and foreign, the flow 
of both domestic and foreign capital investment, and population growth 
and immigration. He suggests that no one of these (if I read him cor- 
rectly) can create either a boom or depression on its own, although 
curiously enough—and this may be worth looking at more closely—he does 
suggest that a moderate depression and unemployment might be cor- 
rected by a very large scale immigration activity—a gigantic pump-priming 
program too imaginative and too daring for most of us. 

This is an important book dealing with issues vital to us all. And it 
has for all thinking and responsible Canadians, in the labour movement or 
elsewhere, a particular timeliness for these uncertain times. 

JOHN P. KIDD 


LAND OF CHOICE; the Hungarians in Canada. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1957. pp. 104. $3.50. 


Since one of every seven persons in Canada is an immigrant, this study 
that reveals how a group of Hungarians who came to our country be fore 
1949 have got along, is timely and useful. The sample of 112 people 
interviewed comprised both rural and urban settlers and Protestants and 
Catholics in the proportion that these groups are represented in our Hun- 
garian population. 

When the immigrant arrived, he intended to stay only long enough 
to earn money to buy land in the old country, where he would retire to 
enjoy life. But as the years passed, he grew independent of family ties 
at home and found a desire to possess property here. 

What has been the influence of family ties on immigration? What 
class differences are noticeable in the group? How have the traditional 
patterns of marriage and of family life been affected by the new environ- 
ment? To what extent have those Hungarians become standard mail-order 
Canadians? These are some of the questions this study answers. To these 
questions, the author, a Hungarian-born sociologist who has been a New 
Canadian, brings not only a sensitivity to the plight of the ‘greenie’ but 
an intimate knowledge of the social conditions of the country from which 
his sample group came. 

ELEANOR EWING 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND FOREIGN POLICY. Henry 
4. Kissinger. New York: Harper and Brothers (for the Council on 
Foreign Relations), 1957. pp. 455. $5.00. 


lhe United States, as a result of its geographical isolation, has been drawn 
into few major wars. On each occasion it has thought of its efforts in terms 
of a moral crusade and has fought for total victory, or ‘unconditional sur- 
render’. This psvchology has been translated under today’s conditions into 
an assumption that any war which comes with the Soviet bloc will be a 
total war and that the best deterrent to such an event is therefore the 
threat of ‘massive retaliation’. American defence spending and military 
planning, both in the davs the U.S.A. enjoved exclusive possession of the 
A-bomb, and since that time, have been based on this global strategy. 

Mr Kissinger has set out to build a new strategy for the United 
States (and therefore for the Western Alliance). He points out that in 
preparing only for all-out war and at the same time declaring it will 
never be the aggressor, the United States has taken the power out of its 
power politics, has made alliances such as N ato of questionable y value 
to its allies, and has turned the initiative over to the USSR. 

The author calls for a revision of military planning to produce tactical 
units which can be used to meet any threat with the appropriate amount 
of force. In other words he appeals for an acceptance of preparation for 
limited warfare against limited aggression—or as he often refers to it, the 
‘ambiguous’ challenge. This limited warfare will involve the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons but need not lead to all-out nuclear war, he feels, if the 
Soviets are clearly informed of the West’s intentions and of the limits 
within which it will function unless provoked by attacks of a more serious 
nature. 

Canadians familiar with our relations with the United States will not 
find the basic reasoning behind this book altogether unfamiliar. It contains 
much in common with the case which Canadians (and other Western 
countries) have been making with the United States for some time. This 
hook is important, however, because of the force and skill with which the 
case is made and because it is based on the discussions of an influential 
group of Americans who were called together by the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 

Adult educators will find this 1 significant book, first, because they are 
citizens and have a stake in the world strategy being discussed, and 
second, because of what the book savs and implies about the level and 
character of public opinion which will be required to support the more 
realistic policies proposed. The author points out that we will, as never 
before, have to learn ‘to relate the desirable to the possible and above all 
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how to live with possible catastrophe’. We must demonstrate that “‘demo- 
cracy is able to find the moral certainty to act without the support of fana- 
ticism and to run risks without a guarantee of success’. Those in adult 
education who are interested in education about public affairs and who 
accept Mr Kissinger’s thesis as a sound one will find an unforgettable 
challenge placed before them by Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy. 
GORDON SELMAN 


CITIZENSHIP 
NEW ROOTS IN CANADIAN SOtL. John P. Kidd. Ottawa: 


Canadian Citizenship Council, 180 Bay Street, 1958. pp. 69. 50c. 


Part One deals with immigrants under the following headings: Who They 
Are, How They Got Here; Why Did They Come, What is Their Future?; 
What Are They Doing, And to Canada? Part Two includes By Way o} 
Definition, Adjustment and Immigration; Some Adjustment Problems, Eco 
nomic, Educational, Social; More Adjustment Problems, Cultural and Psy- 
chological; Community Organization, What May be Needed? Part Three 
is a “Resource Section’ extremely practical in its listing of helping agencies, 
information bibliographies, and statistics. This handbook, together with 
a file of Citizen (published five times a vear, in English and French, con 
taining information on immigration and citizenship problems, services 
programs and projects, by the Canadian Citizenship Branch, Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration) form the first working tools for any 
community concerned with newcomers—and what community is not; these 
days? 


NOTEBOOK ON CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION. Toronto: 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1958. pp. 35. 


Without detracting from an excellent compilation, this little pamphlet 
could best be described as a ‘bed-side reader in citizenship’. It is a series 
of extracts taken from the discussions at the National Citizenship Educa- 
tion Seminar, Bon Echo, July 28-August 2, 1957, and compiled under the 
following headings: Changing Concepts of Citizenship; Canadian Citizen- 
ship; Citizenship as Group Membership; Citizenship, Ownership and 
Co-operation; Symbols; Citizenship Education—Leadership; Citizenship 
Education—Materials; Ideas and Suggestions. 

Sample: ‘Citizenship is the way a person works out his life in group 
relationship within whatever geographic or social unit he has to face 
family, neighbourhood, nation or world. It is neither a movement nor an 
institution.’ 
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NEWS 





\BOUT PEOPLE 

@ })r Vittorino Veronese, a lawyer from Italy who has been associated 
with uNgEsco for ten years and who has been Chairman of its Execu- 
tive Board for the past two, succeeds Dr Luther Evans of the United 
States as Director-General of UNESCO. 

@ Dr F. D. Barrett, formerly of Montreal, has been appointed Associate 
Director of the Banff School of Advanced Management, duties to com- 
mence as from July 1, 1958. Dr Barrett was formerly head of F. D. 
Barrett and Associates Limited, Montreal. He obtained his B.Sc. in 
Psychology from McGill University, and a Ph.D. in Industrial Manage- 
ment from M.I.T. He has been a lecturer in Management subjects at 
M.1.T., McGill, Montreal Board of Trade Executive Development Course, 
and the A.M.A. Academy of Advanced Management at Saranac, N.Y. 
He has worked both as employee and as a Management Consultant in 
a number of industries including the Aluminum Airlines and Railroads in 
the Montreal area. Dr Barrett will be associated with Senator Donald 
Cameron, the Director of the Banff School of Advanced Management and 
the Banff Centre for Continuing Education. 

© j. ©. Ken Madsen, Edmonton, has been appointed Assistant Director 
ut the Banff School of Fine Arts. He will serve as Assistant to the Director, 
Senator Donald Cameron, and will be responsible for personnel manage- 
ment, general administration, and activities at the Banff School. 

Mr Madsen, a native Edmontonian, graduated from the University 
of Alberta with a Bachelor of Commerce degree in 1939. Following 
graduation he took graduate work in retailing at Northwestern University, 
Chicago and was later employed with the Robert Simpson Company in 
Toronto. From 1940-45 he served with the rc ar¥F and was discharged 
with the rank of Wing Commander. 

He has had wide experience in business in Toronto and Edmonton 
and has been prominent in the Edmonton and Alberta Chambers, the 
University Alumni Association and many other civic activities. In 1958 
he headed an Edmonton Committee of the Canadian Conference on 
Education which met in Ottawa. 
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@ Dr Charles E. Hendry, Director, School of Social Work, University 
of Toronto, is to make a study tour of Asia and the Middle East, No- 
vember 1958 through June 1959, on sabbatical leave authorized by the 
University and with a travel grant from the Roger W. Straus Foundation 
and the Canada Council. 

Dr Hendry will first attend and participate in several international 
conferences ; the International Conference of Social Work and the Inter- 
national Congress of Schools of Social Work, both to be held in Tokyo. 
Prior to these conferences, a meeting of leaders is to be held in Osaka, 
and also a meeting of the Board of Directors of the International Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work. Immediately following these conferences 
Professor Hendry will assist Dr Kenneth Soddy and Dr Margaret Mead 
in conducting a training conference on Mental Health and Family Life, 
in Manila, held under the joint auspices of wo, the World Federation 
for Mental Health, and the Asia Foundation. 

Dr Hendry will also visit universities and consult with university, 
government and community leaders on ways in which voluntary initiative 
can be taken most effectively to mobilize resources in the development of 
Human Relations Centres, and the program of World Brotherhood. The 
latter organization, under the distinguished co-chairmanship of Konrad 
Adenauer, Arthur H. Compton, Madame Pandit, Carlos P. Romulo, and 
Paul-Henri Spaak, is working on four long range goals: (1) An enforcible 
body of world law (2) Social and economic well-being of all peoples 
(3) An open world with freedom of travel and communication (4) A 
strengthened United Nations. 

In addition, Dr Hendry will study social aspects of technical assis- 
tance and community development programs, their implications for pro- 
fessional education, and more particularly for social work education. 
® The Toronto Public Libraries announce that Dr Alexander E. Mac- 
donald, the well-known Canadian collector of early maps, has been 
appointed as honorary consultant on Canadian cartography. 

@ Alex Laidlaw, National Secretary, Co-operative Union of Canada, re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Education at the Convocation ceremony, 
University of Toronto, at 8.30 p.m. on Friday, November 28. 

@ H. Arnold Ward, Toronto, will be the new secretary for personnel 
services of the National Council YMCA’s, effective January 1, 1959. 
The position involves responsibility for the securing and training of pro- 
fessional career persons in ‘Y’ work, and operating a placement service 
for staff required by YMCAs and YMCA-YWCAs across Canada. Mr 
Ward is currently secretary to the Canadian YMCA World Service Com- 
mittee and executive-secretary of the YMCA-affiliated Canadian Council 
of Foremen’s Clubs. Appointments to these posts will be made later. 
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This summer Mr Ward completed a Middle-East tour of YMCA Centres 
and attended the Executive Committee meeting of the World Alliance 
of YMCAs held in Brussels. 

@ The Harry M. Cassidy Memorial Research Fund in the School of 
Social Work, (University of Toronto) has been awarded to Professor 
Werner W. Boehm of the University of Minnesota. The Cassidy Fund, 
which was established in 1952 in memory of the late Harry M. Cassidy, 
former Director of the School of Social Work, is intended to encourage 
fundamental research in questions relating particularly to the practice 
of social work and the development of social policy. 


UNESCO HIGHLIGHTS 


CANADA’S SPOKESMAN 

‘I know too well the difficulties that uNrEsco has encountered since 
its inception and I know too the criticisms directed against it in many 
countries but, despite this, I also know that the most difficult and the most 
important areas of concern in this world today are not science or techno- 
logy or economics, but rather the whole field of human relationships, the 
relationship of men and women as individuals, in groups, in classes and, 
particularly, as races and nations... 
@ ‘I am persuaded that unless we human beings can co-operate together 
intelligently and effectively and can devise ways and means of dealing 
with and overcoming the many and complex problems which beset us, 
and do all of this without resort to violence and destructive war, there is 
no hope anywhere for us now or in the future 
®@ ‘We will, | hope (in Canada) be able to take a larger share and more 
effective share in UNESCO's work and program. But if this is to happen, 
! feel it both essential and desirable that individual Canadians and non- 
governmental organizations and groups, in Canada, be involved and par- 
ticipate to a far greater extent than has been true in the past, in the actual 
work of UNESCO. It is not enough, in my opinion, to be a donor or 
wneficiary nation if that means merely the contribution or receipt of 
moneys by governments and the occasional provision or use of experts 
and information in areas where both are useful. 
@ ‘As far as the current program of this uN &sco Conference is con- 
cerned, Canada is interested in two major matters of principle, the first 
the nature and effectiveness of the program and second the intelligent and 
efficient use of all the moneys contributed. 


From Address by Dr N. A. M. Mackenzie to Plenary Session, Tenth Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO. 
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UNESCO 1959-60 

The tenth General Conference of UNESCO met in Paris in November 
1958 to consider a proposed budget of $25,089,816 to cover UNESCO’s 
worldwide operations during the two-year period, 1959-60. During the 
same period, it is expected that UN Esco will operate a technical assis- 
tance program totalling $8,200,000. 

Major features of the 1959-60 program are: (1) Encouragement of 
the long-range planning which is already evident in the increasing use, by 
Member States, of international services (educational surveys, planning 
missions, improved machinery for gathering statistics and information) 
which will be strengthened; (2) Emphasis on activities to further equality 
of access to education; (3) Education of women and girls; (4) The com- 
bating of discrimination; (5) Aid to Member States in establishing centres 
of educational documentation and information. 

A number of projects are grouped, for the first time, under the “Divi- 
sion of Special Services for the Advancement of Education’; (1) Advisory 
services to the United Nations and collaboration with other Specialized 
Agencies; (2) Equality of opportunity, stressing studies and seminars to 
encourage the access of girls to education; (3) Expert-directed project on 
discrimination in education, leading in 1960 to some form of field activity 
of a survey or seminar nature; (4) Education for international understand- 
ing (principal theme will be mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western 
cultural values, emphasizing participation of teachers in the experiments, 
studies, and meetings provided); (5) Teaching about the United Nations 
and methods of work (the system of associated schools and teachers col 
leges is proving increasingly valuable) will be continued; (6) More inten- 
sive promotion of the use of audio-visual aids in teaching and resumption 
of the project on modern language teaching because of their significance: 
for international education, coming under this part of the program. 

Of particular interest to adult education are the plans in this area. 
Here an effort has been made to present in a co-ordinated fashion the ac 
tivities which UNESCO has hitherto kept separate—fundamental educa- 
tion, adult education and youth work—by relating these several aspects of 
informal education more closely to conditions prevailing in member states 
Activities proposed for 1959-60 are in the main a continuation of work 
begun earlier. The emphasis is placed upon training and the production 
of materials. The two international fundamental education centres (in 
Mexico and Egypt) will continue their functions of training leaders and 
field workers for the countries in their regions, and in addition assistance 
will be given to national training centres which are being established in 
increasing numbers. The project for the production of reading material for 
new literates, centred on Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan, is to be 
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intensified and extended to one other country, Iran. Projects in adult and 
youth education sponsored by international organizations or by member 
states will also be assisted, preference being given to those which embody 
a concerted approach to community problems. The principal new activity 
in this area will be the organization, in 1960, of a world conference on 
adult education. 


This article has been made available by the Education Clearing House, 
UNESCO, Paris. 


FROM BRITISH GUIANA 

An Adult Education Association of British Guiana was formed last May. 

Aims and objects are as follows ; 

(1) To help to stimulate all forms of adult education ; to provide a 
channel through which needs may be expressed and an organization 
through which they can be met. 

(2) To provide a means of liaison and co-ordination between organiza- 
tions and persons concerned with forms of adult education ; to pro- 
vide a means of liaison and co-ordination between government 
departments and voluntary bodies in the field of adult education. 

(3) To give whatever help may be appropriate and possible to member 
organizations providing adult education. 

(4) To take steps to ensure that provision of adult education is made 
where none exists. 

(5) To encourage adult education by radio. 

(6) To encourage discussion of problems and methods amongst adult 
education workers, voluntary and professional. 

(7) To maintain a register of teachers and tutors of adult classes and 
study groups. 

(8) To encourage training of group leaders and adult teachers and to 
arrange training courses. 

(9) To stimulate the provision and use of reading material for adult 
study. 

The address of the new association is P.O. Box 832, Georgetown, 

British Guiana and the Honorary Secretary is Mr James A. Sukhu. 


IN THE REGIONS 

The Alberta Adult Education Conference held two District Meetings in 
November; one in Lethbridge (Friday, November 21) and the other in 
Calgary (Saturday, November 22). The program, similar for both centres, 
consisted of three topics: Are We Meeting the Need? (review of local 
adult education activities, with reports from local organizations and 
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consideration of plans for local development); The Way Ahead (an out- 
line of present activities and future plans of the Alberta Adult Education 
Conference); and an address by Dr Roby Kidd, Director, Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. 


PRACTICAL PROJECT 

You can build a roomy, three-bedroom home for as little as $800 down 
if you have determination, energy, and muscles. The Institute of Social 
Action, Ottawa, at St Patrick’s C ‘ollleg ‘ge will tell vou how. The college is 
proving that the office worker, professor, railway vardman — just about 
anvone — can help build his own home and save money doing it, if he 
wants to work. The college will provide all the information necessary to 
set up a housing co-op in study booklets covering every problem of the 
do-it-vourself- builder from how to handle legal and financial troubles 
to the selection of materials, plans, and sites. 

Co-ops at Hamilton, Toronto, Peterborough, Belleville, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Renfrew, Sault Ste Marie and Thorold in Ontario have taken 
advantage of the study course. They have built about 500 homes. The 
college leaves the co-op groups alone to study, organize and build the 
homes themselves, with experts like Professor Clarke stepping in occa- 
sionally with advice. In this way, he savs, the individual co-ops develop 
on their own. When he’s finished, the co-op builder will have a three- 
bedroom house with a mortgage of about $10,000, which he will pay 
off at about $80 a month, including taxes, for twenty-five vears. 
CONGRATULATIONS! 
A reception on Saturday, December 6, marked the opening of the new 
University of Toronto Press Building, a handsome stone structure, de- 
signed by Mathers and Haldenby, facing the main campus just north of 
Simcoe Hall. This building houses all the editorial, publication design, 
and administrative offices of the Press organization, as well as the Staft 
and Students’ Book Department and related warehouse facilities. About 
the only Press activities that are not conducted here are the manufac- 
turing operations. Manufacturing and printing plant offices are located 
in the original Press Building south of Simcoe Hall. The transfer of office 
departments from their previous quarters in Baldwin House occurred 
early in July this vear, followed by the Book Department (from the 
temporary building south of Hart House) later in the summer. Although 
a few installations are still not complete, the building has been in full 
use since August. 











COMING UP 


NATIONAL HEALTH WEEK 


February | to 7, 1959 has been designated National Health Week. 
Its purpose is to concentrate the attention of Canadians on the promotion 
of health and the postponement of untimely death. National Health 
Week is sponsored annually by the Health League of Canada, a National 
Citizens’ Committee of the World Health Organization, in co-operation 
with Departments of Health and Departments of Education through- 
out Canada. 


Films, pamphlets, and posters are available for program plan- 
ning. For detailed information write to: Health League of Canada, 
111 Avenue Road, Toronto 5, Ontario; Health League of Canada, 
1111 Castle Bldg., 1410 Stanley St.. Montreal, Quebec ; Greater Van- 
couver Health League, 1300 Robson St., Vancouver 5, B.C. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 

Brotherhood Week will be cbserved February 22-29, 1959. Program 
planning items and ideas for observing the week may be obtained from 
the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, 229 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


WINTER WEEK-END CONFERENCE 

the Fifth Annual Winter Week-end Conference of the Canadian In- 
stitute on Public Affairs will be held Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
February 6, 7, and 8, 1959 in the Leaside High School, 200 Hanna 
Road, Toronto 17. This vear’s topic is Can You Influence the Changing 
City? Among the speakers will be C. Wright Mills, Department. of 
Sociology, Columbia University ; Stewart Bates, President, Central 


Mortgage & Housing Corporation, Ottawa; Anthony Adamson, Toronto 


uwchitect and a Professor at the University of Toronto; Albert Rose, 
School of Social Work, University of Toronto; Gordon Stephenson, 
School of Architecture, University of Toronto and Howard Jones, Uni- 
versity of Leicester, England. 


The Conference is open to all interested persons. The fee is $6.00 
for members of the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs and $8.00 for 
non-members. This fee includes all plenary sessions and discussion 
groups. Registration and inquiries answered at 244 St. George Street, 
Toronto 5. 











